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Winter Subtleties OR a Bored Birder? 


By Matt Mills 

Recently I went for a stroll along 
the shoreline trail at the northeastern 
end of Hamilton Harbour. The trail 
provides excellent views of an exten¬ 
sive part of the harbour as well as 
three small islands constructed for co¬ 
lonial waterbird habitat. 

In the winter there are often hun¬ 
dreds of ducks, especially scaup, here. 
During the spring and summer months 
the islands support breeding 
populations of Ring-billed & Herring 
Gulls, Caspian & Common Terns, 
Black-crowned Night-herons and Dou¬ 
ble-crested Cormorants. Terns cruise 
about restlessly looking for food, chas¬ 
ing gulls and calling raucously while 
hordes of cormorants sit - mouths 
agape and wings spread in sun. 

The shrubby vegetation on either 
side of the trail provides cover for nest¬ 
ing Northern Mockingbirds, Red¬ 
winged Blackbirds and Song Sparrows, 
while the fragrant blooms of native 
wildflowers attract numerous butter¬ 
flies and other insects. 

However, despite my wistful day¬ 
dreaming, none of these things were to 
be seen on this particular winters’ walk. 


My hope was to sift through the scaup 
using a scope to search for any unu¬ 
sual species. However, the large flock 
of scaup of the previous week, accom¬ 
panied by a few displaying male 
goldeneyes, had moved farther out into 
the harbour. 

Closer to shore were two pairs of 
puddle ducks - a pair of Mallards, and 
a pair of Gadwalls. The females of 
these two species are superficially 
similar - brown, drab, flecked, streaked 
etc. So I decided to compare the two 
and note what I saw. 

The female Mallard was creamy- 
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tan in color. The centres to the feath¬ 
ers on the sides, back, scapulars and 
neck were quite dark brown and con¬ 
trasted markedly with the broad, 
creamy-tan edges. The centres were 
linear and shaped much like a rounded- 
diamond. This bird sported an obvi¬ 
ous, but thin, brown eyeline and it’s 
chin noticeably bright, being com¬ 
pletely devoid of any dark markings. 
Of interest also was the bright orange 
bill with brown coloration slopped over 
the inner-half of the upper mandible. 
Briefly the iridescent blue speculum 
peaked out behind the flight feathers. 

At first glance I noticed that the 
female Gadwall was a much grayer 
bird. The feather edges are pale tan- 
gray - darker than the creamy-tan of 
the Mallard. The feather centres were 
stunning! Gray-brown teardrop-shaped 
swirls contrasted little with the edges. 
The head was finely and uniformly 
streaked grey. The head was more 
square-shaped and sported a slighter 
bill with brown painted neatly and 
evenly down the entire length of the 
upper mandible. Surely the Gadwall is 
the more exquisite creature! 

Keep your eyes peeled for subtle 
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Eggs-actly How Many Peregrine Eggs? 


by Audrey Gamble 

After much anticipation, the first 
report of an egg in the Peregrine Fal¬ 
con nest arrived in the early morning 
of Wednesday March 28. Much watch¬ 
ing and waiting followed as a second, 
third and possibly fourth egg appeared 
in the scrape. Newcomer “Madame X” 
has excavated the scrape deeper than 
we have seen in previous years and 
this has made it more challenging to 
tally the eggs. The young female has 
settled comfortably into her role in 
what is believed to be her first nesting 
experience. 

During the egg laying period, many 
observers at the TV monitor and on 
the website expressed concern that the 
first two eggs were left unattended for 
prolonged periods. Mike Street ob¬ 
tained professional confirmation that 
Peregrine Falcons often don’t start in¬ 
cubating their eggs until the last or 

continued from page one 
differences in shape, size, color and 
pattern that exist between similar ani¬ 
mals. Patient observation is often richly 
rewarded. 

NOTE: Access to the shoreline 
trail is available year round and free of 
charge. Exit the QEW Niagara at 
Eastport Drive. At the first set of stop¬ 
lights turn right into the driveway of 
the Canada Centre for Inland Waters. 
Immediately take another right onto a 
small dirt road beside the harbour. Park 
here and walk back towards the large 
interpretive sign at the head of the 
trail. A 5-minute walk takes you to a 
small viewing platform. Bring binocu- 


second to last egg is laid. This ac¬ 
counts for the shorter time lag between 
the hatching of the individual eggs than 
is observed between the laying of the 
eggs. During the laying period, 

Percy kept “Madame X” well pro¬ 
vided for, often bringing food to the 
nest area for her. The egg laying pe¬ 
riod is particularly treacherous for the 
Peregrines, as it coincides with the 
migration of other raptors back into 
the area. Both Percy and his mate 
were seen to ward off potential intrud¬ 
ers on many occasions. 

The pair settled into full-time 
brooding around April 1, when the 
third egg was confirmed. There is no 
question now that they’re in for the 
long haul until hatch, expected during 
the first week of May. The male and 
female Peregrines share nest duties, 
but “Madam X” does the majority of 
the incubating while Percy hunts for 
food and defends the nest area. When 
not on relief duty in the nest, Percy 
can usually be seen standing guard on 
a rooftop close by. 

Anti-crow sentiment continues to 
run high in the area of the nest site and 
earlier this week a local observer re¬ 
ported a very aggressive attack on a 
crow by both Percy and “Madame X”. 
The crow escaped, but I doubt whether 
an intruder makes the same mistake 
twice after being given the Peregrine 
Falcon honour escort out of town. 

All is going well at the nest and 
we have every hope for a successful 
conclusion to the breeding season. The 
chicks will be banded at about three 
weeks of age and will attempt their 


first flights at 35 to 45 days old. Since 
1995, when Peregrine Falcons first 
nested on the Sheraton Hotel in Ham¬ 
ilton, the HNC has coordinated the 
volunteer based Falcon Watch which 
occurs each June while the chicks are 
learning to fly. 

The HCPP 2001 is actively recruit¬ 
ing new Falcon Watch volunteers who 
want to help keep an eye on the birds 
during the sensitive fledging period. 
The commitment involves a few two- 
hour outdoor shifts over a three or 
four week period. Training will be 
provided. 

If you have volunteered in previ¬ 
ous years and are able to renew your 
commitment this year we would be 
happy to hear from you. A sign-up 
sheet will be available at the HNC 
general meeting or contact Audrey 
Gamble at 905-522-8447 or by e-mail 



Trophy "Winner 

by Lois Evans 

The Ross Thompson trophy is 
awarded annually to the junior or stu¬ 
dent Club member who has seen the 
most species of birds in southern On¬ 
tario in a given year. The winner for 
2000 is Carl Hamann with 248 spe¬ 
cies. Carl also won the trophy for 1999. 
Not just a birding lister, Carl will be 
continuing to assist his grandfather, 
De nn is Lewington, with the latter’s 
bluebird trail in the Brace Peninsula. 
He will also be helping Dennis to moni¬ 
tor his 10 kilometre square for the On¬ 
tario Breeding Bird Atlas over the next 
five years ,||| 
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The Immigrant, the Native, the Migrant and the Hybrid: 


by Aria Johnston and Brad White 

Most good tales have a simple plot: 
a stranger moves in, someone takes a 
trip or someone has an affair. The re¬ 
percussions of these events always 
make for an intriguing story. All these 
elements occur in the story of the Can is 
species (wolves and coyotes) now in¬ 
habiting North America. 

The most recent model of Canis 
evolution in North America has been 
suggested by Dr. B. N. White’s genet¬ 
ics lab at McMaster University. He 
suggests that there were three main 
players set against a backdrop of post- 
Pleistocene North America. There was 
the “immigrant” Gray Wolf (C. lu¬ 
pus ), proposed to have come to North 
America via the Bering Land bridge, 
and colonized Canada and the western 
U.S. There was the “native” Coyote 
(C. latrans) which at that time occu¬ 
pied the arid southwestern U.S. The 
other “native” species was the Red 
Wolf (C. rufus), indigenous to the de¬ 
ciduous forests of the eastern U.S. and 
southeastern Ontario. 

Where the geographical ranges of 
the two North American native canids 
overlap, interbreeding or hybridization 
occurs readily. According to the evo¬ 
lutionary model suggested by White et 
al. , this is because the Coyote and Red 
Wolf shared a common ancestor about 
3 million years ago. A far more an¬ 
cient split occurred between the Gray 
Wolf predecessor and the native North 
Am erican wolf predecessor. Hybridi¬ 
zation between the red wolf and gray 
wolf also occurs but to a far lesser 
extent. There is no evidence of hy¬ 
bridization between the small West- 


LocalIdeologicalResearch 
A regular column on ecological 
research and management in the 
Hamilton area. Submissions and 
suggestions should be sent to Susan 
Doha at (905) 525-7511 
<sdol<a@cgocable. net> 

ern Coyote and the Gray Wolf. In fact, 
in Yellowstone Park, reintroduction of 
gray wolves resulted in the death of all 
coyotes in the area. 

As the story unfolds, by the 1800s 
landscapes had begun to show the ef¬ 
fects of increased European settlers in 
the New World. Roads and railways 
were built linking towns and cities, 
but at the same time fragmenting the 
once continuous landscape. Increased 
pressure from timber harvesting and 
agriculture were changing the scenery 
at a fast rate. Hunting of fur-bearers 
for export was a booming business. 
Subsistence and commercial farming 
were very important to the settlers. 
Consequently, bounty hunting of 
wolves as feared predators reduced 
wolf populations particularly along the 
eastern coast of North America and 
the nearshore areas of the Great Lakes 
and St. Lawrence River. 

By the turn of the cr 
historical records indicate 
there were only a few s( 
tered pockets of wolves 
remote mountain areas of t 
eastern U.S. Migratir 
coyotes that had previousl 
been prevented from occu 
pying eastern U.S. habitats 
- because they were 


outcompeted by the larger and better- 
adapted Red Wolves — soon invaded. 

The migrating Coyotes met small 
pockets of Red Wolves and interbred 
with these animals. The resulting hy¬ 
brids have been dubbed Eastern Coyo¬ 
tes. These Eastern Coyotes not only 
look different than their parents but 
also seem to be more ecologically ver¬ 
satile. Thus, they survive on a larger 
variety of prey ranging from small 
mammals, like beaver and hare, to 
larger ungulate prey, such as deer. It 
has been suggested that greater abun¬ 
dance of food led to the coyote grow¬ 
ing bigger in the eastern U.S. 
(suggesting greater plasticity in their 
appearance in response to the environ¬ 
ment). But genetic evidence has shown 
that these coyotes are in fact hybrids 
between Western Coyotes and Red 
Wolves. Hybridization with Red 
Wolves has allowed them to compete 
more effectively and survive in areas 
where their coyote predecessors would 
not have survived. 

It is hypothesized that the warm¬ 
ing trend at the start of the 20th cen¬ 
tury that has allowed White-tailed Deer 
to penetrate further north into Canada, 

fortilitoto/^ tliT? W1 r\ 1 "f* m i 
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ward. This could be an escape response 
to severe predator control measures 
and trapping in the U.S. Red wolves 
therefore moved north into habitat that 
had been vacated by Gray Wolves. 
(They may have been trapped for their 
fur or as a predator control.) This 
explains how the Red Wolf may have 
ended up in Algonquin Park with 
White-tailed Deer. 

The Algonquin Park Wolf (C.lupus 
lycaon) was first described as a sepa¬ 
rate species in 1912, called Canis 
lycaon. Later it was reclassified as a 
Gray Wolf subspecies. Now, the origi¬ 
nal name is again being suggested for 
this eastern wolf based on genetic evi¬ 
dence of present day populations. 

This evidence shows that the 
Algonquin Park canid is definitely not 
a Gray Wolf, but in fact is very closely 
related to the Red Wolf and possibly 
represents the remnant northern range 
of the Red Wolf. This is particularly 
relevant as concern about the threat of 
extinction of the Red Wolf in the U.S. 
due to diminished suitable habitat has 
pioneered an ongoing multi-million 
dollar captive breeding program. Other 
Red Wolf populations .may also have 
escaped culling and trapping by mi¬ 
grating northward into Quebec. 

By identifying other Canadian 
populations in addition to the 
Algonquin Park canid, which are ge¬ 
netically similar to the Red Wolf, we 
can delineate their present day range 
and determine what the environmental 
factors which are associated with this 
canid. By re-creating these environ¬ 
mental conditions in parts of the former 
Red Wolf range in the U.S., the breed¬ 
ing program will hopefully be success¬ 


ful in reintroducing Red Wolves back 
into the wild. To date, Canada is cus¬ 
todian of the northern remnant of this 
once contiguous population and there¬ 
fore needs to manage its population 
with hunting regulations and policy 
that take this into account. 

Presently, wolf populations across 
the provinces of Manitoba, Ontario and 
Quebec as well as states around the 
Great Lakes Basin and the St. Law¬ 
rence River are being gehetically 
screened to determine which species 
are present in each location. DNA 
from hide clippings, blood samples, 
muscle and other tissue are 
opportunistically collected, in addition 
to samples from established studies 
that track wolves. Historical hide, skull 
and teeth samples from museums and 
other collections with dates and loca¬ 
tions have provided information on 
past distributions. 

The genetic screening seems the 
only way to correctly classify species 
consistently. This is because it is dif¬ 
ficult to distinguish between these three 
species just by looking at them. Each 
species is has a gradient in appear¬ 
ance, with great variation within spe¬ 
cies, where two individuals from 
different species could look more alike 
than two individuals from the same 
species but from different locations. 
This is due in part, to local environ¬ 
mental conditions that exert selection 
pressure on each species for certain 
characteristics that are better suited. 

Once classified by DNA analysis, 
the present day range of each species 
can be delineated. Genetics is again 
useful because wolf range delineation 
is particularly confusing at the bound¬ 


ary between species where hybridiza¬ 
tion has occurred. The result is a “Canis 
soup”. This term is used to describe 
the mosaic of hybrids found in the 
overlap zone, which have bred with 
each other as well as retreating Red 
Wolves and expanding waves of west¬ 
ern coyotes. Identifying hybrids using 
genetic techniques provides insight 
into gene flow between the 
populations- for example, whether one 
species is having an unequal impact 
on another or whether the hybrids are 
surviving. 

The genetic data are being inte¬ 
grated into a Geographical Informa¬ 
tion System (GIS) as it is generated in 
order to answer a myriad of questions. 
These include questions such as, is 
there introgression of coyote genes into 
Red Wolf and Eastern Wolf popu¬ 
lations? And what is the present day 
range of each species and their hy¬ 
brids? Answering these questions will 
allow us to determine the changes in 
the range of each species and to iden¬ 
tify priority areas for conservation. 

The use of GIS to map genetic 
data for conservation purposes will no 
doubt reveal interesting answers to the 
current conservation questions, which 
will in turn lead to other questions. 
This study is an excellent example of 
data incorporation from many disci¬ 
plines, including animal behavior, mor¬ 
phology, phylogenetics, molecular 
biology, geography, wildlife manage¬ 
ment and policy, are being utilized to 
conserve a universal symbol of wild¬ 
life; the wolf. 

Aria Johnston, is a PhD student 
in the Biolog}’ Dept, at McMaster Uni¬ 
versity. Her supervisor is Dr. Brad 
White, m 
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How come Hepatica flowers come in so many shades? 


by Tyler Smith 

It doesn’t matter. That’s the short 
answer. To understand why it doesn’t 
matter we need to know a little bit 
about Hepaticas, and a little bit about 
evolution. First, about Hepaticas: 

There are four species of Hepatica 
in the world, two in Europe, and two 
in North America. Both of the North 
American species occur here in Ham¬ 
ilton - Round-leaved Hepatica and 
Sharp-leaved Hepatica. Most botani¬ 
cal manuals refer to our species as 
Hepatica americana and Hepatica 
acutiloba, respectively. Recently they 
have been included within the larger 
genus Anemone. 

Whatever you decide to call them, 
these attractive flowers come to our 
attention each April, as they are among 
the first flowers to open in the spring. 
However, they are not spring 
ephemerals. They are in fact evergreen 
plants. By keeping their leaves all win¬ 
ter they have a head-start on other 
plants, often flowering when there is 
still snow on the ground. 

Next time you see one in flower, 
you might notice that the leaves are 
often a purplish-red colour in April. 
The red colour of the winter leaves is 
what gives these plants their name, 
which means liver-leaf. It also helps 
them take advantage of winter sun. 
The red colour allows plants buried 
under snow to more efficiently use the 
blue light that filters down to them - 
they may well be actively photo- 
synthesising on a mild day in January, 
while less persistent plants lie dormant 
in the soil. 



Ask A 
Naturalist 


A regular Wood Duck feature. 
Send us your nature queries, and we 'll 
try to get you an answer. 


By staying active in the winter 
months, Hepaticas are ready to flower 
early each spring. At which point, as 
the author of the question points out, 
the flowers may be white, blue, pink, 
or any shade in between. Not only do 
they vary in colour, but they may have 
as few as five ‘petals’ (actually se¬ 
pals) or as many as twelve. Why would 
they be so variable? Surely there is a 
puipose? 

Plants have flowers because they 
don’t have legs. If they did have legs, 
they would wander around and find 
their own mate, and then they’d ram¬ 
ble off to find the best place to put 
their seeds. Who knows, maybe they’d 
be inclined to hold social functions, 
organise meetings, host fun-runs and 
who knows what else. 

Fact is, they don’t have legs, so 
we’ll never know. In lieu of legs, they 
have to enlist the support of other crea¬ 
tures. Which brings us back to the 
flower. The purpose of a flower is to 
attract plant supporters. First, these 
creatures spread pollen near and far, 
in essence serving as a floral dating 
service. Later, as pollinated flowers 
ripen into fruit, other creatures will 


come to spread the seeds far and wide. 
Which brings us a step closer to an¬ 
swering our question. 

Hepaticas are pollinated by bee¬ 
tles. Beetles, as a group, smell particu¬ 
larly well. That is to say, they have a 
good sense of smell. Them eyesight is 
not so hot, in relative terms. So if you 
are a plant eager to attract beetles to 
your flowers, the key thing is to smell 
attractive. Looks are only of second¬ 
ary importance. 

I must admit, I’ve never smelled a 
Hepatica. I have noticed beetles crawl¬ 
ing all over them in the spring. This 
year I’ll make a point of smelling the 
flowers myself. They should have a 
strong scent, although not necessarily 
pleasant. Remember, this insect group 
includes the dung beetles. 

So there you have it. Hepaticas 
want to attract beetles to their flowers. 
Beetles are not impressed by the pretty 
flowers, so it is of no advantage to the 
Hepatica to consistently produce a 
given colour of flower, or even the 
same number of sepals in those flow¬ 
ers. But there is something more to the 
question, if we dig a little deeper. 

Naturalists love a good explana¬ 
tion. That’s why, as a rule, we’re so 
, fond of Charles Daiwin and his theory 
of evolution. It explains a heck of a lot 
about why tilings are the way they are. 

There are lots of great examples 
of how evolution produces handy ad¬ 
aptations: the sound-muffling feathers 
of an owl, the warning colours of a 
Monarch Butterfly, even the red win¬ 
ter-leaves of Hepatica. But we need to 
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remember that evolution does not work 
with a goal in mind. Rather, it acts to 
select the best of available variations. 
If there are a whole variety of differ¬ 
ent smelling Hepaticas, and one scent 
attracts more beetles than the rest, flow¬ 
ers with that scent will be more suc¬ 
cessful in producing seeds. Over time, 
the whole population, or even the 
whole species, will come to have that 
smell. On the other hand, if having 
pink flowers is no more beneficial (or 
detrimental) than having white flow¬ 
ers, evolution will not choose one over 
the other. 

The point is, not everything hap¬ 
pens for a reason. At least not a bio¬ 


logical reason. Now, it may come to 
pass that some clever botanist will dis¬ 
cover that there is indeed a biological 
role for the variation we see in Hepatica 
flowers. 

But it is also entirely possible that 
they won’t, because maybe there isn’t 
one. Regardless, Hepaticas do come in 
a whole range of beautiful colours. 
The fact that we can’t explain why, in 
my mind, makes them even more awe¬ 
inspiring. 

* * * * 

QUESTION: Do butterflies really 
taste with their feet? What purpose 
does this serve? 


RESPONSE: James A. Scott, The 
Butterflies of North Am erica (Stanford 
Press, 1986) outlines the senses and 
responses of butterflies. Taste organs 
are found on the proboscis, antennae 
and on the ends of all the legs of adult 
butterflies. 

This affords them additional cues 
other than visual and olfactory to find 
the nectar sources they require to com¬ 
plete their biological cycle. In addi¬ 
tion, females use their leg taste 
receptors to detect appropriate 
hostplants. Olfaction (smell) and taste 
are very closely related in the 
lepidoptera. - Bob Curry and Glenda 
Slessor 


Bird Atlas 2001 - Region 15 - Hamilton 


Ontario Breeding 

The table below shows the grid of 
the Hamilton area that is designated as 
Region 15 for the Ontario Bird Breed¬ 
ing Atlas. Each cell in the grid is as¬ 
signed a number that corresponds to 


the Ontario UTM grid, along with a 
town or village within that square. Each 
square is 10 km on a side and will be 
checked for signs of breeding birds 
without endangering the actual nest or 


chicks.The named volunteers have 
taken those squares as their responsi¬ 
bility to census for breeding birds dur¬ 
ing the next five years. HI 


79 Westover 

Rob Dobos 

89 Dundas 

Brian Wylie 

99 Hamilton Bay 

Bob Curry 

09 Burlington (segment) 
Bob Curry 

19 Lake Ontario 

78 Jerseyville 
Sheldon McGregor 

88 Ancaster 

Jim Heslop 

98 Hamilton 

Dave Copeland 

08 Stoney Creek 

Lois Evans 

18 Grimsby 

K. McLaughlin 

77 Middleport 

Don Wills 

87 Mount Hope 
Mike Street 

97 B inbrook 

George Naylor 

07 Woodbum 

Peter Thoem 

17 Smithville 

Michael Clark 

76 Oshweken 

Bill Lamond 

86 Caledonia 

Bob Stamp 

96 York 

Rick Ludkin 

06 Caistorville 

Rick Ludkin 

16 Winslow 

Margaret Walton 

75 Hagersville 

John Olmsted 

85 Nelles Comers 
M. Furber 

95 Cayuga 

Tom Crooks 

05 Canfield 

Gerard McNaughton 

15 Dunnville 

Jim Smith 

74 Jarvis 

Barry Jones 

84 Selkirk 

John Miles 

94 Rainham 

Dave Don 

04 South Cayuga 

Wolfgang Luft 

14 Port Maitland 

Jim Smith 

73 Nanticoke 

Barry Jones 

83 Selkirk 

Barry Jones 

93 Lake Erie 

03 Lake Erie 

13 Lake Erie 

72 Lake Erie 

82 LakeErie 
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Shorebird Declines in Hamilton - Causes and Solutions 


by Bob Curry 

RE "Paradise Revisited: The 
New Era in the Dundas Marsh" 

(Wood Duck Vol. 54, No.8, 175- 
179) I share, as do other natural¬ 
ists, Michael Clark’s concern for 
North America’s shorebirds. Cer¬ 
tainly it has not been difficult, lo¬ 
cally, to notice the decline of 
shorebirds in passage. And, as 
Clark points out shorebird numbers 
across North America are in signifi¬ 
cant decline. However, I’m uncon¬ 
vinced that the problem relates directly 
to Project Paradise. 

Clark speaks of the historical con¬ 
text but refers only to the past 20 years. 

I submit that shorebird numbers on the 
Dundas Marsh were never higher than 
in the period from 1950 to 1990. 

Thomas Mcllwraith in Birds of 
Ontario (1896) refers to shorebirds he 
encountered on the shores of Hamil¬ 
ton Bay and along the Hamilton Beach 
during the latter half of the 19th cen¬ 
tury but does not mention the Dundas 
Marsh. I surmise that in those days 
Cootes Paradise was mostly covered 
with emergent vegetation interspersed 
with rather small areas of open water 
(and thus was largely unsuitable for 
large numbers of shorebirds). 

In the 20th century several factors 
led to the Marsh becoming an excel¬ 
lent staging area where shorebirds in 
passage could feed. The introduction 
of caip resulted in the burying of emer¬ 
gent vegetation and the scouring of 
areas, which created extensive open 
flats. Run-off resulting from clearing 
and farming in the Spencer Creek wa¬ 










tershed added enormous amounts of 
silt to the marsh and accordingly ex¬ 
panded the flats. Sewage effluent, only 
partly treated at the Dundas plant, cre¬ 
ated a rich environment for the organ¬ 
isms upon which shorebirds feed. 
During those four to five decades be¬ 
tween 1940 and 1990 then, Cootes 
Paradise was a Mecca for migrating 
shorebirds. 

Possibly the single most impor¬ 
tant factor in the decline of shorebird 
numbers on the marsh has been the 
conversion of the Dundas treatment 
plant to a fully integrated tertiary treat¬ 
ment facility. Now the flats are not 
nearly as rich as formerly. Further¬ 
more the caip control program has re¬ 
sulted in impressive burgeoning of 
littoral vegetation. 

Nevertheless, considerable flats 
are still there. Of course some are cov¬ 
ered with vegetation as the season 
progresses but usually the water level 
drops faster than the vegetation ex¬ 
pands. Moreover, the water levels still 
fluctuate and drown vegetation, creat¬ 
ing mudflats. 

So the indisputable fact that fewer 
shorebirds stop at the Dundas Marsh 
is, I submit, partly a result of a serious 


decline in overall population 
numbers of most species and 
partly a result of the removal of 
conditions which, locally, created 
a huge “artificial sewage la¬ 
goon”. In addition, the increas¬ 
ing presence of predators such 
as Peregrine Falcons, some raised 
locally, may encourage the 
shorebirds to move on given the 
reduction in food resources. 

Even as I disagree with Clark’s 
analysis of the cause of the declines 
locally I wholeheartedly share his con¬ 
cerns about the loss of these wonder¬ 
ful birds. 

It should be possible to create 
berrned cells within the Dundas Marsh 
within which water levels can be con¬ 
trolled. The water could be lowered 
for periods of time in spring and fall to 
attract shorebirds and raised at other 
times to drown cattails and other veg¬ 
etation. Admittedly the substrate would 
not be as rich and juicy as the flats 
formerly were but these still would 
attract shorebirds. 

Something like this is being done 
by Bird Studies Canada at Port Rowan 
near the base of Long Point on Lake 
Erie. Furthermore, there is some ex¬ 
pectation that the marsh restoration 
efforts of Project Paradise will increase 
the nutrient base as the vegetation 
decays and mudflats exposed in low 
water years should support more in¬ 
vertebrates and thus attract shorebirds. 

Also at Windermere Basin the 
slopes on the margin could be engi¬ 
neered so as to be gentler and thus 
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create mud edges for shorebirds. Those 
areas on the landfill adjacent to the 
basin could have a few shallow scrapes 
where seasonal water would stand and 
thus provide shorebird habitat. Some 
sort of vegetation control might be nec¬ 


essary to maintain this habitat for 
shorebirds. 

To conclude, as I see it, humans 
created an artificial habitat for 
shorebirds, have taken it away at least 


in part, and have an opportunity to 
recreate this habitat by managing for 
shorebirds, just as wetlands are man¬ 
aged for waterfowl. HI 


Shorebird Declines Continental in Scope 


by Len Simser, RBG 

Re: “Paradise Revisited” by 
Michael Clark (Wood Duck , Vol. 54, 
No.8, 175-179) 

While I might sympathize and con¬ 
cur with Mr. Clark that shorebird 
populations are in decline, I emphati¬ 
cally disagree that marsh restoration 
efforts in Cootes Paradise, which have 
not produced a quantifiable vegetative 
response until the growing season of 
1997, are a contributing factor. Fur¬ 
thermore, wetlands are amongst the 
most productive life-support systems 
in the world and are increasingly threat¬ 
ened by agricultural and urban expan¬ 
sion. Project Paradise is therefore 
becoming a local symbol of scientific 
achievement, community commitment 
and confirmation that past environmen¬ 
tal disasters don't have to be forever. 

Declines in shorebird populations, 
in fact, are continental in scope which 
the Canadian Wildlife Service con¬ 
cludes “appear to have taken place over 
the past three decades”. (Morrison, 
2001) 

These alarmingly widespread de¬ 
clines have resulted in calls for nu¬ 
merous conservation initiatives starting 
with investigations into possible causes 
for breeding failures particularly within 
the Arctic or Boreal populations. It is 
speculated that a series of cold breed¬ 


ing seasons during the 1970’s may have 
been a common factor affecting 
populations of at least 13 species sur¬ 
veyed (Morrison, 2001). 

Other large scale factors impli¬ 
cated in the decline of certain species 
of shorebird are habitat loss such as 
grassland conversion to agriculture, 
hydroelectric development projects, 
competition by other species., wide¬ 
spread environmental toxins, changes 
in sedimentation patterns in traditional 
staging areas such as the Bay of Fundy, 
and increased predation at coastal stag¬ 
ing areas (Morrison, 2001). 

The shallow wetland known as 
Cootes Paradise (aka Dundas Marsh) 
was formed during glacial limes when 
the western tip of Lake Ontario was 
isolated from the main body of the 
lake. It remained almost completely 
vegetated with emergent plants from 
that time through to the turn of the 
1900’s when vegetation loss began. 

This vegetation loss, which was 
permanent and continuous, accelerated 
after the middle of the 20th century, 
primarily due to the progressive and 
cumulative effects of growing anthro¬ 
pomorphic stressors. 

Some were deliberate like the 
dredging of the Desjardins Canal or 
the DDT and oil cocktail used in 1945 
to control mosquitoes. Others like sedi¬ 


ment accumulation were less acute and 
more insidious. The synergistic effect 
of a combination of stressors over¬ 
whelmed the fragile ecosytem in a rela¬ 
tively short period of time. 

In other words, the area increas¬ 
ingly became a fall shorebird stopover 
during a time of rapid urbanization of 
the Spencer/Borers/Chedoke Creek 
watersheds during the last 1/2 century. 
Our staff have estimated that the ma¬ 
jor drainage sources conveyed in the 
order of 740,000 nT or 21,345 tonnes 
of sediment and other pollutants from 
largely unrestricted surface runoff into 
Cootes Paradise in the time period be¬ 
tween 1946 and 1998. 

A significant portion of the living 
organic layer of Cootes Paradise was 
quickly buried under a blanket of inor¬ 
ganic clay which, when combined with 
the Lake Ontario fall drawdown by 
the Seaway Commission, an annual 
lake-wide management scenario since 
1956, exposed large expanses of bar¬ 
ren mudflats (i.e. migrant shorebird 
habitat). 

Sewage disposal, sediment accu¬ 
mulation, artificially controlled water 
levels on Lake Ontario, changes in flow 
volumes, amplitudes and routing and 
the ravages of a variety of introduced 
competitive species of plants, fish and 
wildlife, had rapidly, in geologic tenns, 
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turned a once vibrant and diverse marsh 
ecosystem into a turbid muddy adjunct 
of Hamilton Harbour- a situation to 
which the citizens of the Hamilton 
Harbor area have agreed can no longer 
be tolerated. Living in our own filth 
and maintaining the status quo is not 
an option hence the efforts to restore 

Meet your HNC 

by Jocelyn Neysmith 

It didn’t take Jennifer Baker long 
to go from being a new Club member 
to taking over the Conservation and 
Education Director position. Her tal¬ 
ents and willingness to tackle projects 
soon had the Nominating Committee 
approaching her about assuming one 
of the most varied and demanding po¬ 
sitions on the Board of Directors. For¬ 
tunately, this past fall she agreed. 

Unlike many of the HNC’s mem¬ 
bers, Jen isn’t a native of the head-of- 
the-lake area who was brought up with 
an appreciation for nature. Instead, Jen 
chose the Hamilton area as her home 
when her parents moved away after 
their brief posting in Burlington. She 
found work locally, then decided to go 
back to school. 

As Jen tells it, she “discovered it 
[environmental awareness] later in 
life”, when she took the Ecosystem 
Management course at Sir Sanford 
Fleming College. She began hiking and 
going camping, then joined the HNC 
in 1998. 

Having joined the Conservation 
and Education Committee, Jen’s first 
official role was acting as the HNC 
representative on the Remedial Action 
Plan (RAP) Forum. This was her first 


lost values to the basin. A restored 
marsh will not only function as a flood¬ 
plain wetland, resembling to some as 
yet undetermined degree, its historical 
presence, but will serve the needs of a 
wide range of endemic flora/fauna, not 
a single group of specialized feeders 
which have filled a dubious niche. 


REFERENCES 

Morrison R.I.G.,2001. Shorebird popula¬ 
tion trends and issues in Canada. Bird 
Trends , No.8, winter 2001. 

Morrison R.I.G.,2001. Trends in shorebird 
populations in North America using Breed¬ 
ing Bird Survey data. Bird Trends , No.8, 
winter 2001. ^ 


Conservation and Education Director! 


Volunteer Coiner 

We hope you have enjoyed another 
year of meeting some of your fellow 
HNC members and learning about 
their contributions. Our goals are to 
emphasize that anyone can get in¬ 
volved, and that volunteer commit¬ 
ments both large and small are veiy 
much appreciated. Of course, if you 
do have a particular talent or skill you 
can offer, we'd would love to hear 
from you! This month we feature the 
HNC's new Conservation and Educa¬ 
tion Director. 

encounter with the RAP scientists and 
stakeholders, and she enjoyed inter¬ 
acting with them as they explained 
their work. 

According to Jen, the best part was 
that it gave her the opportunity to see 
how the concepts she’d learned in 
school were actually being applied. 

As the HNC’s RAP Forum repre¬ 
sentative, she was given the opportu¬ 
nity to leam about local initiatives and 
network with professionals in her cho¬ 
sen field. She also made a positive 
impression on those with whom she 
worked, including Brenda Axon, Man¬ 
ager of Watershed Planning Services 
with Conservation Halton. 


“It’s been good to have an enthu¬ 
siastic representative like Jennifer at 
the RAP Forum”, says Brenda. “I en¬ 
joy working with her, and especially 
appreciated her involvement in the Fish 
and Wildlife Update to the RAP.” 

Shortly thereafter, Jen completed 
the Environmental Assessment course 
at Niagara College. However, she says 
she learned more through her involve¬ 
ment in the RAP and HNC work! She 
began working as the Stewardship Co¬ 
ordinator for the Bruce Trail Associa¬ 
tion (BTA), where she coordinated the 
land steward volunteer caretakers for 
BTA properties and conducted some 
inventory work. 

Jen gradually devoted more time 
to the HNC and assumed more respon¬ 
sibilities before taking over the Con¬ 
servation and Education portfolio last 
October. 

Former Conservation and Educa¬ 
tion Director Sheila O’Neal notes that 
“Jen was always willing to take on 
technical issues such as Conservation 
Halton’s Review of Policies and Pro¬ 
cedures of Conservation Authority 
Watercourse Regulations. Though 
these issues required a significant in¬ 
vestment of time, for example to re¬ 
view documentation, Jen took them 
on and was able to expand her knowl- 
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edge base. It’s a great contribution to 
the Club.” 

“It’s exciting to see someone join 
the Club and grow within the organi¬ 
zation the way Jen has”, says HNC 
Vice-President and Conservation and 
Education Co mm ittee member Brian 
McHattie. “Jen really demonstrates 
that the only prerequisites for getting 
involved in conservation work are en¬ 
thusiasm and dedication.” 

Jen would also like to see more 
HNC members getting involved in 
Club projects. For her, the HNC is fun 
because everyone has similar interests. 
“It’s a nice change, a real release after 
a busy day of work”, she notes, “espe¬ 
cially the monthly meetings because 
they’re such social events. Contribut¬ 
ing to Club projects feels good be¬ 
cause you’re doing work that needs to 
be done.” 

Though she now devotes a large 
part of her time to Conservation and 
Education Committee work, Jen still 
loves getting outdoors. She’s getting 
her husband Rob interested in the lo¬ 
cal environment, and says she already 
hears him spreading the word about 
natural history to his friends! 

Though it may not seem a bless¬ 
ing at the time, she’s glad her dog gets 
her outside for walks regardless of the 
weather, and her next project is learn¬ 
ing to identify birds by sight and sound. 

Jen recently began a new job as 
the Coordinator for Clubs & Regions 
Support Services with the Federation 
of Ontario Naturalists (FON) in To¬ 
ronto. She assures us, though, that the 
Hamilton area is still home! ^ 
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by Walter Muma 
When Robert Muma (my father) 
retired some 30 years ago, he finally 
had the opportunity to pursue his life¬ 
long interest in nature. This developed 
into an intense interest in the world of 
mosses. Self-taught, he quickly real¬ 
ised that there were virtually no re¬ 
sources on mosses available for 
non-scientists and naturalists. So in 
1985 he decided to write his own book, 
A Graphic Guide to Ontario Mosses. 


Robert Muma passed away 8 years 
ago. This past fall I decided to reprint 
his book, in order that his work con¬ 
tinue to enlighten and educate natural¬ 
ists everywhere. 


A Graphic Guide to Ontario 
Mosses is a 32-page booklet designed 
for those who know very little about 
mosses. It is not intended to be a defini¬ 
tive field guide, but rather an over¬ 
view of moss. However, the expert 
botanist will also find it veiy useful. 
Structured around a unique graphical 
key, most of the common mosses of 
Ontario are grouped into ten “growth 
form plates” to aid in identification. 


to Ontario Mosses 

Also included on the book are moss 
habitat groupings, a bibliography, a 
section on the origins of moss names, 
moss collecting and gardening, 
anatomy of a typical moss plant, a 
diagram of the moss life cycle, and 
more. A lot of information in a small 
book! There is no other book likeit 
available anywhere. 

Copies of this unique book are 
available for $6 (including postage) 
from Walter Muma, 601 White Oak 
Drive, Cambridge, Ontario N1S 4J3. 
(Please make cheques payable to 
Walter Muma). You may also contact 
me by email at wmuma@wmuma.com. 

All proceeds from the sales go to¬ 
wards supporting my nature-oriented 
websites at wmuma.com §|| 

New Field Trip 

There is a Club organized field 
trip to Marcy’s Woods, Point Abino, 
near Fort Erie on Sunday May 6th. 
Arrangements have been made with 
hosts, The Bert Miller Nature Club of 
Fort Erie for members to visit one of 
the last Carolinian old-growth forests 
growing on fragile sand-dunes. 

Marcy's Woods are still in need of 
protection for future generations. 
Here’s your opportunity to see the 
splendour of spring flowers. Check it 
out! See for yourself, if this biological 
wonder is worth protecting. 

Meet Sunday at Battlefield Plaza, 
Queenston Rd, Stoney Creek to leave 
at 9:30 am sharp, or call Pierre Arnold, 
905-648-2519. Bring lunch, camera, 
and binoculars. 
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The Wood Turtles of Algonquin Park 


by Jim and Jean Stollard 

Algonquin Park is favoured with 
four species of turtle: the Snapping 
Turtle, Painted Turtle, Blanding’s Tur¬ 
tle, and the Wood Turtle. 

Of the four, the Snapping Turtle is 
the most common. They can grow to a 
large size, the largest measured 18 A” 
from end to end. Snapping Turtles are 
believed to be hostile but are usually 
docile, especially in water, although 
they can become aggressive on land. 

Painted Turtles have been found 
to have temperature dependant sex de¬ 
termination. Females are favoured at 
higher temperatures while males are 
more likely to occur at lower tempera- 


by Lois Evans 

In preparation for the past ten 
years, The Birds of North America is 
nearing completion. This monumental 
18-volume set is a shared undertaking 
of the American Ornithologists’ Un¬ 
ion, the Cornell Laboratory of Orni¬ 
thology and the Academy of Natural 
Sciences in Philadelphia. It contains 
detailed life histories of over 720 spe¬ 
cies of North American birds. Each 
life history includes information on 
distribution, biology, habitat, behav¬ 
iour and conservation, and has been 
prepared by a recognized expert. Sev¬ 
eral Canadians are among the contribu¬ 
tors. 

On the recommendation of the Bird 
Study Group, the Club’s board of di¬ 
rectors has approved the purchase of 
the set for placement in a library in the 
Hamilton area. There it will serve as 


tures. There is, as yet, no explanation 
for this phenomenon. 

The Blanding’s Turtle is easily rec¬ 
ognized by its bright yellow chin. Un¬ 
like other turtles, the Blanding’s has a 
hinge on its plastron which allows it to 
pull in its head, legs and tail and close 
up when threatened. 

The Wood Turtle was the object 
of our guest speaker's presentation at 
the April membership meeting.Kim 
Smith is a graduate of the University 
of Guelph and is now completing her 
Master’s Degree at Guelph. Her sub¬ 
ject was the Wood Turtles of 
Algonquin Park. For the past two years, 
Kim has studied the Wood Turtles of 


an invaluable reference resource for 
our own and neighbouring Club mem¬ 
bers, students and the general public. 
It will also provide particular assist¬ 
ance to the Ontario Bird Records Com¬ 
mittee (on which three HNC members 
serve) and the 30-plus Club members 
who will be participating in the On¬ 
tario Breeding Bird Atlas project over 
the next five years. 

The purchase of the set will be 
financed in large part from our Club’s 
share of the annual Baillie Birdathon 
($22426.93 in 2000). However, Club 
members who wish to contribute di¬ 
rectly to this endeavour are invited to 
send a donation, payable to the Hamil¬ 
ton Naturalists’ Club, to the Club treas¬ 
urer, with a note indicating that it is 
for the “Bird Books”. Tax receipts will 
be issued. For more information, con¬ 
tact Lois Evans at 905-545-8171. ^ 


the east side of Algonquin Park, cov¬ 
ering a large circle around Grand Lake. 

The east side of the park has a 
lower elevation and is warmer and 
drier than the west side. Sandy soils, 
Jack Pine, Red Pine and White Pine 
dominate the area. 

A turtle's shell is composed of two 
pieces. The upper shell is called the 
carapace and the under shell is called 
the plastron. As with a tree, it is possi¬ 
ble to determine the age of a Wood 
Turtle by counting the rings that deco¬ 
rate the carapace. The plastron of a 
Wood Turtle is colourful with dark 
blue markings on a creamy back¬ 
ground. 

How do you sex a Wood Turtle? 
It’s rather easy since the male’s 
plastron is concave (for easier mating) 
and the female has a straight one. Wood 
Turtles are not dependant on tempera¬ 
ture to determine sex. They are loners, 
the males remain close to the water 
while the females roam farther afield 
in the forests by the lake. Since they 
can live to their late fifties, they ma¬ 
ture sexually and mate when they are 
18-29 years old. 

Males have a dominance hierar¬ 
chy based on size, thus few mate. For¬ 
tunately, the female can store sperm, 
so that infrequent mating is not a prob¬ 
lem. She makes her nest in the sandy 
river banks and lays her eggs. Eighty- 
five days later the eggs that have sur¬ 
vived maggots and grass roots, hatch. 
At this point the Wood Turtle is at its 
most vulnerable. If it can make it 
through the first year or so, it can live 
a long time, but those that do survive 


Coming Soon to Hamilton 
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The Sex Life of Fish 


QUESTION: Some fish spawn in 
the late fall and others in the spring. 
Why the variation and are there other 
prime breeding times? 

RESPONSE: Fish spawn either in 
the fall or the spring. The reasons are 
straight forward, weather and produc¬ 
tivity, but it takes a sentence or three 
to explain. 

Fall spawning fish are all fish that 
favour cold unproductive environments 
for all stages of their life cycle (true 
Canadian fish). Their eggs incubate 
all winter hatching early in the spring 
(usually March). This gives the young 
the maximum amount of time for 
growth during the productive part of 
the season in Canada (April to Sep¬ 
tember). Fall spawning species include 
cold lake species and coastal salmon. 

Spring spawning fish are fish that 
favour warm water or more produc¬ 
tive environments. It is impossible to 
spawn in the fall in these shallower 
environments (predominantly marshes) 
as the harsh winter conditions will 
freeze the eggs. 



Ask A 

Naturalist 

'>->-> 


A regular Wood Duck feature. 
Send us your nature queries, and we ’II 
try to get you an answer. 

ally restricted to latitudes below cen¬ 
tral Ontario. However most species are 
found below this latitude. 

One group of fish that doesn’t play 
by these rules are Rainbow Trout and 
close cousins (Steelhead, Golden 
Trout, Cutthroat Trout, Gila Trout). 
None of these are native to Ontario. 

These fish generally live and re¬ 
produce in cold, unproductive envi¬ 
ronments of western (middle and 
southern portions) North America 
(mostly rivers). To avoid egg 
distraction by winter freezing they 
spawn in the early spring (March/ 
April). 


are relatively few. 

Kim studied Wood Turtles for two 
years. During that time she attached 
transmitters to several turtles and fol¬ 
lowed them as they made their way 
around their territories. She found that 
their ranges were larger than expected 
as was the large variation in habitat 
used. Wood Turtles hibernate in rivers 
from October to April. They spend the 
spring in the Alders close to the river 
and in late spring and summer move 
into the woods. 

Wood Turtles are omnivorous. A 
favourite food is the mushroom. Other 
delicacies include slugs, worms, 
leaves, berries and carrion. An intel¬ 
lectual giant - at least among turtles - 
the Wood Turtle can solve mazes as 
well as a rat, and have developed a 
method (the Wood Turtle Stomp) of 
bringing slugs and worms to the sur¬ 
face of the soil by stamping heavily on 
the ground. 

The three principle populations of 
Wood Turtle in Ontario are found in 
the Elliot Lake/Sault St. Marie area, 
the Maitland area and Algonquin Park. 

Wood Turtles ard especially pro¬ 
tected under the Fish and Wildlife Con¬ 
servation Act and are considered 
vulnerable. Although they have many 
enemies as hatchlings, once they are 
adults they are vulnerable only to those 
with pointed snouts which can get in 
between the openings in the shell and 
chew off a leg or tail, although many a 
Wood Turtle has survived very nicely 
with only three legs. Flowever, their 
most formidable enemy is human. 
Wood Turtles are prized for the pet 
trade, probably because they are rather 
handsome and also intelligent. ^ 


Spring spawning species egg in¬ 
cubation times range from two days to 
two weeks. They have a later start than 
the fall spawning species, but this is 
compensated for by the larger food 
supplies. The timing of spring spawn¬ 
ing ranges from April (Yellow Perch) 
to July (Channel Catfish) depending 
on the temperature/latidude prefered 
by the species. 

Species spawning in April actu¬ 
ally range throughout most of Canada, 
while fish spawning later are gener- 


Egg incubation is about 30 days. 
This gives the young a later start than 
their fall spawning counterparts. In a 
healthy environment this is a disad¬ 
vantage, but in a degraded environ¬ 
ment where both silt and ice conditions 
are more severe, the eggs are at much 
lower risk of destruction. 

The eastem/northem counterpart, 
the Brook Trout, avoids the fall egg 
incubation issues by spawning in fresh¬ 
water spring areas. 

- Tys Theysmeyer §1 
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By Rob Dobos 

Total number of species recorded in the HSA during 2001 to February 28: 118. Underlined species or dates require 
documentation by the Hamilton Bird Records Committee. Capitalized species require documentation by the Ontario Bird 
Records Committee. For species marked with all reported records are listed. For all other species, only highlights are 
listed. 


Observers: Maris Apse (MA), Ron Barrons (RB), Barb Charlton (BC), Barry Cherriere (BCh), Jim Cram (JC), Tom 

Crooks (TC), Robert Curry (RC), Rob Dobos (RD), Cheryl Edgecombe (CE), Lois Evans (LE), Denys Gardiner (DG), 
Chester Gryski (CG), Barry Jones (BJ), Andrew Keaveney (AK), Ursula Kolster (UK), Bill Lamond (BL), Dennis 
Lewington (DL), Gwen Lewington (GL), Craig McLauchlan (CM), Kevin McLaughlin (KM), George Meyers (GM), John 
Miles (JM), Matt Mills (MM), Dave Milsom (DMi), Rod Murray (RM), Niagara Peninsula Hawkwatch (NPH), Jean 
Niskanen (JN), John Olmsted (JO), Rose Petersen (RP), Bill Read (BR), Greg Salter (GSa), Glenda Slessor (GS), Bill Smith 
(BS), Ian Smith (IS), Paul Smith (PS), Robert Stamp (RSt), Mike Street (MS), Peter Thoem (PT), Michael Turisk (MT), 
Rob Waldhuber (RW), Phill Walker (PW), Robert Westmore (RWe), William Wilson (WW), Brian Wylie (BW), many 
observers (m.obs.). 

Legend: Plumages,etc.: Counties/Regions/Cities: 


* -first occurrence for the year 
F -first occurrence for the migration 
L -last occurrence for the migration 
HSA -Hamilton Study Area 
max. -maximum # reported 


m. -male 
f. -female 

ad. -adult 
imm. -immature 
juv. -juvenile 

l sl ba. -first basic 
2 nd ba. -second basic 


Brant [RR] 
Haldimand [HD] 
Halton [ HL ] 
Hamilton [HM\ 
Niagara [NG] 
Peel [PL] 
Waterloo [IVT] 
Wellington [WL] 


January - February 2001: 

Pied-billed Grebe: One at Mouth of Red Hill Creek [HAP] Jan 1-20 (LE;m.obs.); one juv. off Pier Four Park [HAL] Feb 27 
(RC,GS); 

Horned Grebe: Two on Harbour off LaSalle Marina [ HAL] Feb 17 * (KM), and three there Feb 23 (RD); one off 
Travelodge Hotel, Burlington [HL] Feb 25 (CE,TC). 

Red-necked Grebe: One off Millen Rd [HAL] Jan 1 (RC el al.); one leucistic at Burlington Ship Canal [HAL/HL] Jan 12-14 
(CM;KM;BCh). 

Double-crested Cormorant: A max. of eight wintering at Windermere Basin [HAL] Jan 19 (RD). 

Great Blue Heron: One at Van Wagners Ponds [HAL] Jan 17 (RW); one at Rockton Community Centre [HAL] Jan 27-Feb 
3 (JO;RD). 

Black-crowned Night-Heron: Two juv. at Mouth of Red Hill Creek Jan 1 (RC,GS), and one there Jan 2-Feb 20 (m.obs.). 
Turkey Vulture: One at Beamer C.A., Grimsby [NG] Feb 24 * (NPH). 

Trumpeter Swan: 42 at the Burlington Beachstrip [HL] Feb 3 (JN). 

Whooper Swan: One escapee at LaSalle Marina Jan 1-on (m.obs.). 

Mute Swan: A max. of 62 on Harbour off CCIW [HAL] Jan 5 (RD). 

Black Swan: One escapee at LaSalle Marina Feb 7-8 (RC,GS). 
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Wood Duck: One m.,one f. at Desjardins Canal, Dundas [HAD] Jan 6-14 (RD;m.obs.). 

Gadwall: 80 along Halton-Peel Lakeshore Feb 1 (RC,GS). 

Northern\^hoveler: One m. off Spencer Smith Park [HL] Jan 7-Feb 22 (KM,BL,RW); one m. at NE Shore of Harbour 
[HAD] Feb 25 F (RD). 

Northern Pintail: One m. at Desjardins Canal Jan 9 (RB); nine on Harbour off CCIW Jan 16 (RD). 

Green-winged Teal: One at Mouth of Red Hill Creek Jan 1 (RC.GS), and two there Jan 19 (RD); three at Mouth of 
Chedoke Creek [HAD] Jan 7 (RC et al.). 

Canvasback: 400 off LaSalle Marina Feb 25 (RD). 

Redhead: 1500 at Bronte [HL] Feb 1 (RC.GS); 500 off Travelodge Hotel Feb 18 (RD); 150 off LaSalle Marina Feb 23 
(RD). 

Ring-necked Duck: 61 at Windermere Basin Jan 7 (RC et al.)', 30 off LaSalle Marina Feb 25 (RD). 

Greater Scaup: 10750 along Lakeshore from Burlington Ship Canal to Fifty Point Jan 7 (RD,BC,BW). 

King Eider#: One ad. m. off L.P. Sayers Park [HM] Jan 1-Feb 28 (m.obs.); two f. off L.P. Sayers Park Jan 1 (m.obs.). 
COMMON EIDER#: One f. dresseri off L.P. Sayers Park Jan 1 (m.obs.), then off Travelodge Hotel /Spencer Smith Park 
Jan 4-Feb 28 (JN;m.obs.). 

Surf Scoter: 99 off Stoney Creek Lakeshore Jan 7 (RD,BC,BW). 

White-winged Scoter: 200 off Fifty Point C.A. [HM/NG] Jan 7 (RD,BC,BW); five off Bayshore Park [HM] Feb 15 (RD). 
Black Scoter: One m.,one f. off Confederation Park [HM] Jan 7 (RD,BC,BW); one f. at Burlington Ship Canal Jan 16 (RD). 
Long-tailed Duck: 50000 at W End of Lake Ontario Jan 1 (RC,GS). 

Common Goldeneye: One leucistic f. on Harbour off CCIW Jan 4 (RD); 7000 off Stoney Creek Lakeshore Jan 7 
(RD,BC,BW). 

Common Goldeneye x Hooded Merganser hybrid#: One m. off Grays Rd [HM] Jan 2 (WW), and at Burlington Ship 
Canal Jan 6 (KM). 

Barrow’s Goldeneye#: One m. off Stoney Creek Lakeshore Jan 1 -Feb 17 (m.obs.). 

Hooded Merganser: 15 at Windermere Basin Jan 7 (RC et al.)', five at Desjardins Canal Jan 6-27 (RD); one m. at 
Tapleytown & Powerline Rds [HM] Feb 25 F (RD). 

Ruddy Duck: A max. of 192 at Windermere Basin Jan 19 (RD). 

Bald Eagle#: One ad., 2 imm. wintering at Hamilton Harbour Jan 1 -31 (RD;m.obs.); one ad. at Grand River at Preston [WT] 
Jan 1 (BR); two ad. at Grand River at Caledonia [HD] Jan 27 (GSa). 

Northern Harrier: One at Cheapside Rd, Hagersville Jan 6 (MS et al.). 

Sharp-shinned Hawk: One at Tapleytown & Powerline Rds Feb 25 F (RD). 

Cooper’s Hawk: One terr. ad. at Middletown Marsh [HM] Feb 15-on (RD,BC). 

Northern Goshawk#: One ad. at Middletown Marsh Jan 13 (RD,BC); one juv. at Westover Rd N of Cone 8 [HW] Feb 4 
(PS); one over Concession St, Hamilton [HM] Feb 15 (RC,GS). 

Red-shouldered Hawk: One ad. at Valens & Safari Rds [HAD] Jan 20 * (RD). 

Red-tailed Hawk: About 100 at Oneida 4 lh Line, Caledonia [HD] Jan 6 (MS et al). 

Rough-legged Hawk: Ten S of Caledonia [HD] Jan 4 (RC,GS); three in Flamborough [HM] Feb 3 (RD). 

Merlin#: One at Spencer Smith Park Jan 3 (RD); one at Hatt & John Sts, Dundas [HM] Jan 7 (RD,BC,BW); one at Derry 
Rd, Milton [HL] Jan 27 (MT); one at Hwy 8 & Millen Rd, Stoney Creek [HAD] Feb 24 (RW). 

Peregrine Falcon#: A pair remaining at Downtown Hamilton through the period (MS) was likely the source of other 
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reports in the area; one at CCIW Jan 3-15 (RD el al.); one on Harbour ice off LaSalle Marina Feb 8 (RC,GS). 

Gray Partridge#: Up to 12 at Brantford Airport [RR] Jan 6-13 (RC,GS;LE), and five there Feb 25 (CE,TC); two at Hwy 6 
& Dickenson Rd [HAD] Feb 2 (RWe). 

Ring-uecked Pheasant#: One at Mount Albion C.A. [HAD] Jan 10 (RC,GS). 

Wild Turkey#: Nine at Cheapside Rd, Hagersville [HD] Jan 1-7 (RP,IS;m.obs.); six at Hwy 54 S of York [HD] Jan 7 
(DL,GL); four at Rymal & Glover Rds [HAD] Jan 10 (RC,GS); 17 at Mackenzie Rd & Oneida 4"' Line [HD] Jan 14 (BS); 40 
at Indiana Rd, Cayuga [HD] Feb 1 (LE). 

American Coot: Two off CCIW Jan 1-31 (RD); two off Travelodge Hotel Jan 5-Feb 18 (RD). 

Killdeer: One over First St N, Stoney Creek [HAS] (RW) and one at Brantford Airport (CG) Feb 25 *. 

Common Snipe: One at Rockton Community Centre Jan 20*-27 (RD;JO). 

Laughing Gull#: One ad. at Royal Hamilton Yacht Club [HAD] Feb 25*-27 (RC,GS;m.obs.). 

Thayer’s Gull#: One ad. off LaSalle Marina Feb 8 * (RC,GS); two ad. off Woodland Cemetery [HAD] and one 1 st ba. at NE 
Shore of Harbour Feb 20 (RC.GS). 

Iceland Gull#: One 1 st ba. off L.P. Sayers Park Jan 7 (RD,BC,BW); one l sl ba. at Harbour off CCIW Jan 11-17 
(RD,MM;KM); one 2 nd ba. off LaSalle Marina Feb 8 (RC,GS). 

Lesser Black-backed Gull#: One ad. off LaSalle Marina Feb 8 * (RC,GS). 

Glaucous Gull#: One at Oneida 4"' Line, Caledonia Jan 6 (MS el aI.); one over Middletown Marsh Jan 6 (RD); a max. of 
five on Harbour off CCIW Jan 11 (RD,MM). 

IVORY GULL#: One l sl ba. past L.P. Sayers Park Jan 1 (BS el al.) then later at Hamilton Harbour near Burlington Ship 
Canal and CCIW Jan 1 (m.obs.); it remained there to Jan 4 (m.obs.) when it was observed colliding with the hydro 
transmission lines along the lakeshore which resulted in its death (DG,BJ) -the carcass was collected and submitted to the 
Royal Ontario Museum. 

Snowy Owl#: One on Harbour ice off CCIW Jan 1-29 (RD;m.obs.); two at Cheapside Rd, Hagersville Jan 1-14 
(RP,IS;m.obs.), and one there Feb 4 (PT); one at Brantford Airport Jan 2 (LE), and two there Jan 3 (RC,GS); three on 
Harbour ice off LaSalle Marina Jan 7 (RC et al.); two at Stoney Creek & Moores Rds [HD] Feb 1 (LE). 

Northern Hawk Owl#: One was at Fly Rd, Grassie [7VG] Jan 29 * (GM). 

Loug-eared Owl#: One at Burlington Ship Canal Jan 1 (RC,GS); two at Harvester Rd, Burlington [HL] Jan 11 (RC); one 
at Bronte Prov. Park West [HL] and one at Appleby Line & Deny Rd [HL] Jan 13 (RC el al.); three at Burloak Woods [HL] 
Jan 13-18 (CE;RC); 11 at Bronte Prov. Park East Feb 23 (RC) and nine there Feb 27 (RC,GS); four at Middletown Marsh 
Feb 24 (RD,BC). 

Short-eared Owl#: One at Brantford Aiiport Jan 3 (MA); two off Burlington Ship Canal Jan 4 (MM); one at Cheapside Rd, 
Hagersville Jan 12 (LE). 

Northern Saw-whet Owl#: One at Burloak Woods Jan 13 * (CE); one at Guelph Line & No. 1 Sideroad [HL] Feb 6 (RC); 
one at Bronte Prov. Park East Feb 23 (RC) and three there Feb 27 (RC,GS). 

Red-bellied Woodpecker#: One at Cainsville [/VG] Jan 3 (RC,GS); two al Middletown Rd S of Cone 8 [HAD] Jan 28 
(JC,BS,PW); two at Oneida 4 lh Line & Mackenzie Rd and one at Taquanyah C.A. [HD] Jan 28 (RD). 

Yellow-bellied Sapsucker: One f. at Dundas Golf Club [HAD] Jan 6-Feb 4 (RD;m.obs.). 

Pileated Woodpecker#: One at Dundas Golf Club Jan 1 (LE); one at Hopkins Tract [HAD] Jan 6-9 (RD;JO,RSt); one at 
Sulphur Springs [HAD] Jan 10 (RC,GS); one at Bronte Woods Jan 21 (DL,GL); one at Middletown Marsh Feb 15 (RD); one 
at Hendrie Valley [HL] Feb 27 (LE). 

Northern Shrike#: One at Brock Rd & Cone 5 [HAD] Jan 1-29 (RD,BC); one at 10 lh Rd E, Saltfleet [HAD] Jan 19 (LE); one 
at Burloak Woods Jan 25-28 (TC,CE); one at Walkers Line S of Britannia Rd [HL] Jan 27 (MT); one at Bronte Creek Prov. 
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Park Feb 3 (RM); one at Millborougk & Britannia Rds [ HL] Feb 4 (RD,BC). 

Horned Lark: One at Bronte Harbour Feb 1 F (RC,GS). 

Tufted Titmouse#: Two at N Shore of Cootes Paradise [ HAd] Jan 1-Feb 28 (m.obs). 

Carolina Wren#: One at Hopkins Tract Jan 6 (RD); one at Walkers Line at Lakeshore [HL] Jan 8 (RC); 

Eastern Bluebird: Five at RBG Nature Centre [HAd] Jan 1 (DL,GL); four at Sheffield [HAd] Jan 5 (BR); birds at Hopkins 
Tract: 4 -Jan 6 (RD), 9 -Jan 9 (JO,RSt), 10 -Jan 14 (KM,RW), 5 -Jan 27 (RD); 10 at Dundas Golf Club Jan 1 (LE); five at 
Bronte Creek Prov. Park Jan 28 (AX); three at Lynden Rd S of Cone 4 [ HAd] Feb 3 (RD); one at Reg Rd 9 & Oneida 4 lh Line 
[HD] Feb 17 (JM); one at Middletown Marsh Feb 20 F and three there Feb 24 (RD). 

Hermit Thrush: One at Hopkins Tract Jan 6-8 (RD); one at Middletown Marsh Feb 3 (RD). 

American Robin: Up to 300 at McMaster University [HAd] through Jan-Feb (UK); 20 at Waterdown [HAd] Jan 17 (RC). 
Brown Thrasher: One at Berry Tract [HW] Jan 6*-8 (RD;DMi). 

Yellow-rumped Warbler: Two at Hopkins Tract Jan 9 * (JO,RSt), and one there Jan 14-27 (KM,RW;RD); birds at 
Middletown Marsh: 4 -Jan 13, 8 -Jan 27, 3 -Feb 3, 1 -Feb 24 (RD). 

Eastern Towhee: One m. at Hopkins Tract Jan 6-on (RD;m.obs.). 

Chipping Sparrow: One at Bedford Park Dr, Grimsby [AG] Feb 17 * (GM). 

Fox Sparrow: One at Valley Inn Jan 6 (LE); one at Mackenzie Rd, Hagersville Jan 6-14 (DL,GL;BS); one at Oneida 4 lh 
Line & Mackenzie Rd Jan 28 (RD). 

White-throated Sparrow: Six at Homestead Ave & Old Guelph Rd [HAd] Jan 14 (KM,RW). 

White-crowned Sparrow: One at Valley Inn Jan 14 (BS). 

Lapland Longspur#: Six at Cheapside Rd, flagersville Jan 3 (LE). 

Snow Bunting: 625 near Hagersville Jan 4 (RC,GS); 50 at Brock Rd & Hwy 5 [HAd] Jan 20 (RD); 20 at Bayfront Park Feb 
25 (KM,TC,DD). 

Red-winged Blackbird: Nine at Green Rd [HAd] Jan 1 (RC,GS); one at Homestead & Old Guelph Rds Jan 1-6 
(RD,BC;RC,GS); one at Valley Inn (RC,GS) and one at Middletown Marsh (RD) Feb 20 F. 

Eastern Meadowlark: Five at Irish Line & Fisherville Rd [HD] Jan 6 (DL,GL). 

Common Grackle: One at Homestead & Old Guelph Rds Jan 1 (RD,BC); one at Valley Inn Jan 14 (BS). 

Brown-headed Cowbird: 30 at Homestead Ave & Old Guelph Rd and 15 at Beach Blvd, Hamilton Feb 4 (KM,RW), and 
40 there Feb 13 (RW); 12 at Barton St & Lake Ave [HAd] Feb 16 (RW). 

Purple Finch#: Up to 13 at Westover Rd N of Cone 8 Jan 1-Feb 28 (PS); up to four at Middletown Marsh Jan 7-Feb 28 
(RD,BC); two at North Halton Jan 25 (RC,GS). 

Pine Siskin: One at Middletown Marsh Jan 13-Feb 3 (RD); six at North Halton Jan 25 (RC,GS). 

The following additional species reported in the HSA during Januarv-Februarv 2001 : Canada Goose, American Black 
Duck, Mallard, Lesser Scaup, Bufflehead, Common Merganser, Red-breasted Merganser, American Kestrel, Ruffed 
Grouse, Ring-billed Gull, Herring Gull, Great Black-backed Gull, Rock Dove, Mourning Dove, Eastern Screech-Owl, 
Great Homed Owl, Belted Kingfisher, Downy Woodpecker, Hairy Woodpecker, Northern Flicker, Blue Jay, American 
Crow, Black-capped Chickadee, Red-breasted Nuthatch, White-breasted Nuthatch, Brown Creeper, Winter Wren, Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, Northern Mockingbird, European Starling, Cedar Waxwing, American Tree Sparrow, Song Sparrow, 
Swamp SpaiTow, Dark-eyed Junco, Northern Cardinal, House Finch, American Goldfinch, House Sparrow. 

Please send your bird records for March-May 2001 by Jun 10 to: Robert Z. Dobos, P.O. Box 722, Waterdown, Ont., LOR 
2H2; e-mail: rob.dobos@ec.gc.ca . Hjj 
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Restoration of Taquanyah Conservation Area 


by Russell Whitworth 

Habitat Haldimand Inc. is a vol¬ 
unteer fish and wildlife conservation 
organization with a mandate to bring 
the basic tenets of conservation prin¬ 
ciples to the forefront in Haldimand. 
We do this with educational programs 
in the schools, educational workshops 
for the public, making and distributing 
nestbox kits throughout the region, and 
working with the Haldimand Steward¬ 
ship Council, Barn Owl Recovery 
Project, Community Forest Initiative, 
and other like-minded groups. 

One of our more ambitious projects 
has just begun. After a period of ne¬ 
gotiation with the Grand River Con¬ 
servation Authority, we have reached 
an agreement to restore the Taquanyah 
Conservation area near Cayuga. 
Taquanyah, owned by the GRCA was 
closed about 5 years ago due to budg¬ 
etary constraints. To date, GRCA has 
assisted in making badly needed re¬ 
pairs to the dam (more are coming), 
and have removed the foot bridge that 
crossed over the marsh as it was be¬ 
coming a safety hazard. 

Our first priority is to re-open the 
hiking trails that have grown over and 
developed drainage problems in some 
areas. We are surveying them at the 
end of March and hope to begin resto¬ 
ration shortly thereafter. 

Other plans include temporarily 
lowering the water level this summer 
to allow for the establishment of a 
sanctuary for waterfowl and shorebirds 
as well as some general cleanup, some 
forestry maintenance with the goal of 
improving wildlife habitat, establish¬ 


ment of an Adopt-a-Trail stewardship 
program for local youth groups (Cubs, 
Scouts, Guides, Brownies, and Church 
groups), and improving the fishery. 

In time, signage will be placed 
throughout to guide hikers and point 
out natural areas of interest. Other 
plans include developing educational 
programs, nature walks, workshops, 
etc. and incorporating ‘rest stations’ 
and viewing outlooks along the trails. 


The HNC's series of meetings 
aimed at the general public continues 
into the late spring. Members are urged 
to attend, and bring along a friend. 

The remaining meetings in the se¬ 
ries are as follows: 

May 7: Snake Scales and Turtle 
Tales. Local wildlife as old as dino¬ 
saurs? Learn more about our amazing 
reptiles with Kim Smith. Kim spent 
two summers studying rare turtles (and 
feeding the blackflies!) in Algonquin 
Provincial Park. She is particularly in¬ 
terested in the conservation of amphib¬ 
ians and reptiles. Sherwood Public 
Library, 467 Upper Ottawa, 7-8 pm. 

May 9: Spring Beauties. In this 
entertaining and informative introduc¬ 
tion to spring wildflowers, Tyler Smith 
explains why spring wildlflowers are 
not just another pretty face. Tyler 
works as the Field Botanist at the RBG 
and spends his spare time seeking out 
rare and unusual plants. Hamilton Cen¬ 
tral Library, 55 York Blvd. 7-8 pm. 


corporate support for this project. The 
people in the area have missed 
Taquanyah and are pleased to see it 
coming back. 

We will be looking for volunteers 
for most if not all of our projects. If 
interested in helping out you can call 
the office (905) 772-1197 or e-mail us 
at rwhitworth@sprint.ca. You can 
learn more about Habitat Haldimand 
by visiting our website at http:// 
pages.sprint.ca/habitathaldimand. HI 


June 13: Southern Exposure. 

Explore the diverse habitats of south¬ 
ern Ontario with local ecologist Paul 
O'Hara, paul is the Plant Conservation 
Technician at the RBG. Paul's interest 
in local plants and love of trees is 
contagious. Hamilton Central Library, 
55 York Blvd. 7-8 pm. HI 

Environmental 
Awards Dinner 

The twenty-second Annual Ban¬ 
quet to honour the Hamilton Environ¬ 
mentalists of the Year will take place 
on Wednesday, lune 6, 2001. The event 
will be held at the Hillcrest Restaurant 
at the comer of Upper Wentworth and 
Concession Streets in Hamilton. Re¬ 
freshments will be served at 6pm., and 
dinner follows at 6:45 pm. Tickets are 
$25.00 each and can be purchased by 
calling John Struger at (905) 547-5116. 
Tickets will also be available from 
Jocelyn Neysmith at the HNC mem¬ 
bership meeting on May 14. ^ 


We have received much public and 

Nature in Your Neighbourhood 
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From the Conservation and Education Committee 


by Jen Baker, Brian McHattie and 
Jocelyn Neysmith 

Over the past few months you’ve 
read about two of the Conservation 
and Education Committee’s new 
projects, Nature in Your Neighbour¬ 
hood and the Natural Areas Inventory 
2001-2002. We’d like to update you 
on this and other work the Committee 
has undertaken this past year. 

As readers of the Wood Duck and 
members who attend the monthly gen¬ 
eral meetings will know, Laurel 
Mclvor has been working as the HNC’s 
Community Education and Outreach 
Coordinator since December. Her po¬ 
sition was created as part of the Na¬ 
ture in Your Neighbourhood project, 
made possible by funding from the 
Ontario Trillium Foundation and a 
partnership with Royal Botanical Gar¬ 
dens. 

Laurel has been busy presenting 
the “What’s Alive in the Hamilton 
Area?” slide show to service clubs, 
school classes and Guiding/Scouting 
groups. She also organizes the Public 
Presentations Series featuring lectures 
on natural history at the Hamilton Pub¬ 
lic Library, McMaster University, 
Mohawk College and the Sherwood 
Library. 

Behind the scenes, Laurel is de¬ 
veloping several resource materials for 
school teachers and Scout/Guide lead¬ 
ers, including a local natural history 
calendar, a pocket guide to the Hamil¬ 
ton area’s wildlife and a poster de¬ 
scribing local habitats. 

Another project for which the 
HNC has recently received funding is 


“Nature Counts”, the Natural Areas 
Inventory 2001 -2002. The Natural Ar¬ 
eas Inventory (NAI) conducted by the 
HNC and its partners in 1991 was the 
first complete inventory of natural ar¬ 
eas in Hamilton-Wentworth. 

Ten years later, these areas are 
being re-inventoried to measure eco¬ 
logical change. Areas never before ex¬ 
amined will also be inventoried by this 
project, and recommendations will be 
made to the New City of Hamilton 
with regard to adding to the 69 Envi¬ 
ronmentally Significant Areas (ESAs) 
that were protected as a result of the 
first NAI. 

The 2001 -2002 NAI will make use 
of new biological protocols, such as 
the Ministry of Natural Resources’ 
Ecological Land Classification system. 
Maps that were hand-drawn during the 
first NAI will be digitized using a Geo¬ 
graphic Information System (GIS). 

After interviews conducted by 
Hamilton Region Conservation Au¬ 
thority (HRCA) Ecologist and past 
HNC President Bruce Duncan, Vice- 
President Brian McHattie and Past 
Presidents Doug McCallum and John 
Struger, Jill Dwyer was hired as Project 
Coordinator. 

Jill has just completed an M. Sc. 
in Forestry with an emphasis in Wild¬ 
life Ecology, and brings experience 
with the US Forest Service and the US 
Fish and Wildlife Service to the job. 
She will lead a team of field biologists 
and technical staff working at the 
HRCA’s Resource Management Cen¬ 
tre over the next two years. 


In addition to these projects, the 
HNC is represented by Conservation 
and Education Committee members on 
several local environmental fora, in¬ 
cluding the Natural Areas Coordinat¬ 
ing Group (Sheila O’Neal), the 
Remedial Action Plan (RAP) Forum 
(Jen Baker), the RAP Fish and Wild¬ 
life Subcommittee (Jen and Bob), 
Community Solid Waste Management 
Committee (Dave Robinson) and the 
Rennie Street Landfill Community Li¬ 
aison Committee (Diane Green). 

Committee members have also 
been involved more informally in other 
local processes. Along with HNC Pro¬ 
gram Director Tom Crooks, Bob has 
been providing HNC input to the Shell 
Woods development process. Brian 
and Bob are leading efforts on the 
HNC’s behalf to organize a restora¬ 
tion initiative for Windemere Basin. 
Tyler Smith, Bob, Brian, Albert 
Garafalo and Joanne Husak have been 
advising a citizens’ management com¬ 
mittee restoring Courtcliffe Park. Tyler 
is providing input to the citizens’ group 
concerned with the North Scenic De¬ 
velopment Area, and Bob and Brian 
are providing comments to the City of 
Burlington on the interpretive signage 
and siting of the Discovery Trail being 
planned for Paletta Lakefront Park at 
Shoreacres Creek. 
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From the 



MARCH 

by Lois Evans 

Fifty-four birders gathered for the 
March 19 meeting of the Bird Study 
Group. Following an overview of items 
of current interest to birders, it was 
announced that Carl Hamann had won 
the Ross Thompson trophy for a sec¬ 
ond year in a row, having seen 248 
species of birds in 2000. Congratula¬ 
tions were extended to Carl on behalf 
of all present. 

Sighting reports focused on return¬ 
ing birds as spring migration geared 
up. Sightings of Tundra Swan, Red¬ 
shouldered Flawk, American Robin and 
Red-winged Blackbird were numerous. 
Both Golden Eagle and Bald Eagle 
had been observed passing over 
Beamer that day. 

The feature of the evening was an 
entertaining and informative presenta¬ 
tion by Jean Iron from Toronto about 
the Heermann’s Gull present in the 
Toronto Harbour area from 14 No¬ 
vember 1999 to 16 September 2000 
(and briefly off the LaSalle dock dur¬ 
ing this period). Although hundreds of 
birders saw the bird, it became “Jean’s 
bird”. She took food to it every day 
and took over a thousand pictures of it 
as part of a detailed study focussing 


on the bird’s plumage changes over 
the ten months it was there. As well, 
Jean’s presentation included a general 
overview of the Heermann’s Gull - its 
normal range, habitat, feeding habits, 
etc. 

Jean’s study even included a trip 
to Florida in order to ascertain that the 
bird that appeared there later in the 
fall of 2000 was not “her” bird. There¬ 
fore, the Toronto bird remains the most 
easterly record of the species. 

Then donning her hat as the presi¬ 
dent of the Ontario Field Ornitholo¬ 
gists, Jean made a short presentation 
about the role and activities of the 
OFO, membership in which now num¬ 
bers about a thousand birders. 

The evening concluded with a 
showing of slides taken recently by 
Barry Cherriere including the Harris 
Sparrow at Port Weller, the masses of 
wintering ducks in Lake Ontario and 
the recent Laughing Gull lingering off 
Waterfront Park in Hamilton. 


From the 



APRIL 

By Rose Petersen 
The last Bird Study meeting of the 
season was held April 16, 2001. 

Dennis Lewington led the bird 
sightings. The reports from Beamer 
were 12 species of raptor and about 


3500 birds this past Saturday; mostly 
a large flight of Broad-winged Hawks, 
but both Bald and Golden Eagles were 
also sighted. A Brown Thrasher and 
Yellow Bellied Sapsuckers have been 
seen there as well. 

Rob Dobos reported a Western 
Meadowlark singing around the 
Clappison’s Comers area and a Lesser 
Black Back Gull at CCIW. Glenda 
Slessor gave a wonderful description 
of displaying Sharp-tailed Grouse on 
Manitoulin Island. A few assorted war¬ 
blers and some Pectoral Sandpipers 
have been seen. The migration has be¬ 
gun! 

The ID session was given by Mike 
Street. Using Barrie Cherriere’s slides, 
he went through the birds of prey that 
we are likely to see in the next month. 
It was a quick primer of the main points 
of identification considering the birds 
will be flying overhead and often high 
up. 

Starting with the buteos, the Red¬ 
tailed Hawk’s diagnostic characteris¬ 
tic is the black mark from neck to 
elbow (on the leading edge of the 
wing). If that is there, it is a Red-Tail. 

The Rough-Legged Hawk is the 
about the same size. The light phase 
can look a bit like a Red-tail but it has 
black patches at the elbows and has a 
dark stomach. The dark phase looks 
remarkably like a Turkey Vulture but 
much smaller. 

The Red-shouldered Hawk has 
translucent crescents at the wing tips, 
like a comma, another point is an even 
black and white band on the tail. The 
Broad-winged Hawk has a larger main 
white band on the tail. This is prob- 
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ably the largest population of hawk 
species in Canada, huge numbers are 
seen in some areas. 

Mike then showed us the three 
likely accipiters we might see: the 
small Sharp-shinned hawk with usu¬ 
ally square tail and rounded wings; the 
larger Cooper’s with usually rounded 
tail, with the head noticeably sticking 
out; the Northern Goshawk with a thick 
tubular body. 

We saw photos of the Turkey Vul¬ 
ture and Osprey. Then we looked at 
the three falcons that we might see: 
the American Kestrel, a light bird, with 
pointed wings, the male has circles at 
the tip of his wing seen when backlit. 
The Merlin, about the same size as the 
Kestrel but a darker bird, and the Per¬ 
egrine, larger than the other two and 
light with dark malar stripe (this guy 
can fly 180 mph in a stoop!). 

We saw both the female (brown) 
and male (silver grey) Northern Harri¬ 
ers with their long narrow wings and 
white tail band. Mike also gave us, 
once again, the tips on telling the im¬ 
mature Bald Eagle (white splotches 
on underwing and armpits) and imma¬ 
ture Golden Eagle (white ovals on 
underwing and light head). So we are 
all set for Beamer and surrounds! 

Steve Wilcox, a staff member of 
Bird Studies Canada (BSC), was our 
main speaker for the evening talking 
to us about the organization and pro¬ 
grams of BSC. The mission is to ad¬ 
vance understanding and appreciation 
of our natural areas focusing on moni¬ 
toring and preservation in Canada and 
the world. There is a staff of about 20 
to 22 persons and a volunteer corp of 
12,000 to 15,000 participants a year. 


National programs include: Project 
FeederWatch which reaps information 
about winter habits of buds including 
northern finches and other nomadic 
species. There is also a classroom 
section of this program where school- 
children participate by reporting birds 
at feeders located out their windows. 
Migration Monitoring Network has 14 
stations across Canada that mainly 
keeps track of northern species. 

Canadian Lakes Loon Survey is 
another program that participants keep 
track of the breeding success or failure 
of loons and records the acidity in the 
lakes. And a recent addition to their 
list of national programs is becoming 
involved in the Christmas Bird Count. 

Regional programs include Marsh 
Monitoring programs with a focus on 
preservation and rehabilitation of habi¬ 
tat. Programs close to home are On¬ 
tario Birds at Risk, and involvement 
with the Ontario Breeding Bird Atlas 
(to run from 2001 - 2005). The latter is 
in conjunction with other organizations 
such as FON . 

Steve showed us what was com¬ 
ing (soon) in the way of technology 
that will allow all of us to access the 
large amount of data that has been 
collected over the years through many 
of these programs. They have a web 
site ( http://www.bsc-eoc.org/) and very 
soon will be adding one page data 
sheets on Important Bird Area sites 
globally. There are 600 site summa¬ 
ries listed for Canada so far. These 
are areas designated by Birdlife Inter¬ 
national as important for birds (either 
endangered, large concentrations of 
specific birds or of special note) with 
an eye for conservation and protec¬ 


tion. This is most welcome news. 

Steve ended his talk with the need 
for fund raising, and one of the needs 
is money for the new headquarters. 
This will be at Port Rowan, the site is 
now being prepared for building. Of 
course he made a pitch to join in the 
Baillie Birdathon fund raiser. He had 
forms and even the much coveted t- 
shirts. Steve did a great job presenting 
what Bird Studies Canada does and 
how we can be a part of it. It was a 
most informative talk. 

Lois, in closing, said that the Ham¬ 
ilton Naturalist Club gets back a per¬ 
centage from the money raised in the 
birdathon. 

She has proposed to the executive 
that money earned this year be put 
toward purchasing the 18 volume set 
of Birds of North America to be housed 
in Hamilton. Donations for this cause 
can be made directly to the HNC as 
well as through the birdathon. jjH 
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REGULAR MEETINGS 

Monday, May 14 8 p.m. 

Location:Royal Botanical Gardens 
680 Plains Rd. West 
Burlington, Ontario 

The Royal Ontario Museum 
Field Guide to Birds of Ontario 

Dr. Janice Hughes 

We are fortunate to be able to participate in 
the launch of the ROM's Field Guide to 
Birds of Ontario and to have its author, Dr. 
Janice Hughes, as our guest speaker at the 
May meeting. Joining Dr. Hughes, will be 
special guest Ben Gadd , renowned Al¬ 
berta naturalist and mountain guide, and 
best-selling author of Raven's End and 
The Handbook of the Canadian Rockies. 


Need a Ride? 

If you need a ride to the Club's Member¬ 
ship Meetings, call any member of the 
Board who will arrange a ride for you! 
Members of the Board of Directors, to¬ 
gether with their phone numbers, are listed 
on the back page. Guests are always wel¬ 
come at our meetings. 


HNC Classified 

Cottage Rental 

12 yr old knotty pine cottage for rent on 
quiet, motorboat-restricted lake near Dor¬ 
set. Within 1/2 hr of Algonquin Pk, Frost 
Nature Centre, Huntsville, Bracebridge. 
Partial weeks available, in September too. 
Come watch the loons! Call Doreen at 
(905) 648-5827. 

HNC Classifieds are available to Club 
members. Send details to the Wood Duck. 


Bird Study Group 

No meeting in May 
See you in September 


Conservation & Education 
Committee 

Next meeting will be on 
Thursday, May 3 at 7:00 pm. 

Call Jen Baker at 905-628-1385 for 
details. 


SUBMISSIONS 
TO THE WOOD DUCK 

Wood Duck submissions should be sent to: 
Don McLean, 68-151 Gateshead Cres., 
Stoney Creek,Ontario L8G 3 W1. The phone 
number is (905) 664-8796. You can also e- 
mail them to: don.mclean@hwcn.org . 
Dead-line for the next issue is August 15. 


Spooky Hollow Bus Trip 

Some tickets are still available for the spe¬ 
cial trip by chartered coach to our Spooky 
Hollow sanctuary on Saturday, May 26. 
Call (905) 381-0329 

Welcome to the Club! 

We welcome the following new 
members of the HNC: 

Fred Oliff 

Linda & Barry Dyment 
Martin & June Franchetto 
Kathy Stokes 
Phillip Martin 

Shane de Solla & Tana McDaniel 
J. C. Dickson 
Greg Rolak 
Allan Beattie 

Dagmar and Bruno Rudzewitsch 
Erin Fitzgerald 


UPCOMING EVENTS 

March 1 to May 15 

NIAGARA PENINSULA HAWKWATCH 

Join the dedicated birders at Beamer Me¬ 
morial Conservation Area above Grimsby 
(just a little west of Mountain Road). A 
south wind produces the best days. Contact 
Mike Street at 648-3737. 

Saturday, May 5 
NATURAL AREAS CLEANUP 

Join other groups in the Hamilton area in 
this annual morning effort to clear away 
winter's refuse. Call John Struger at 547- 
5116 for details. 

Sunday, May 6 
SPRING IN SHORT HILLS 

Walk the trail and see the wildflowers in 
our Short Hill sanctuary. Enjoy the birds 
and the quiet. Bring a lunch and meet at 9 
am at Battlefield Square on Queenston 
Road just east of Hwy. 20. More info from 
Frank Morley at 575-0668. 

Sunday, May 6 

MARCY'S WOODS, PT. ABINO 

Arrangements have been made with hosts, 
The Bert Miller Nature Club of Fort Erie 
for members to visit one of the last 
Carolinian old-growth forests growing on 
fragile sand-dunes. Meet at Battlefield 
Plaza, Queenston Rd., Stoney Creek fro 
leave at 9:30 am sharp, or call Pierre 
Arnold, 905-648-2519. Bring a lunch, cam¬ 
era, and binoculars. 

Saturday, June 30 
SUMMER BUTTERFLIES 

Join B ill Larnond at the RBG's Rock Chapel 
property and leam more about butterflies. 
Contact Bill at (519) 756-9546. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING WALKS 

See insert in this issue 

NATURE IN YOUR NEIGHBOURHOOD 

See page 205 
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HNC Board of Directors 
2000-2001 
Executive 


President: 

Glenn Barrett 

525-2142 

Past President: 


Pierre Arnold 

648-2519 

Vice-President: 

Brian McHattie 

540-1094 

Secretary: 

Margaret McFadyen 

627-1034 

Treasurer: 

Betty Blashill 

664-8796 

Directors 

Conservation/Education: 

Jen Baker 

628-1385 

FON Rep: 

Ken Hall 

627-1320 

Social: t 

Open 

Field Events: 

Open 

Membership: 

Jean Stollard 

634-3538 

Program: 

Tom Crooks 

634-1178 

Publicity: 

Roslynne Price 

681-2276 

Sanctuary: 

Frank Morley 

575-0668 

Wood Duck Editor: 

Don McLean 

664-8796 


Co-ordinators and 
Representatives 
Jr. Nats Co-ordinator: 

Jocelyn Neysmith 

Plant Study Group Leader: 

Jean Stollard 634-3538 

Mailing Co-ordinator: 

Norm Ralston 383-1397 

Volunteer Coordinator: 

Brian McHattie 540-1094 

Bird Study Group Leader: 

Lois Evans 

Birding Hotline: 381-0329 
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Membership Fees 2000-2001 


Life Membership 

$350.00 

Single Membership 

25.00 

Senior/Student Single Membership 

20.00 

Senior/Student Joint Membership 

25.00 

Family Membership 

30.00 

Junior Naturalists - first child 

40.00 

Junior Naturalists - additional children 

30.00 

Honorary Life Member 

None 

Please remit to: The Membership Director, Hamilton Naturalists' Club 

P.O. Box 89052, Hamilton, Ontario L8S 4R5 

HNC Publications 


Hamilton-Wentworth Natural Areas Inventoiy 
(2 volumes) 

$60.00 

Reptiles and Amphibians of the Hamilton Area 

20.00 

Checklist of the Birds ofHamilton-Wentworth 

1.00 

Date Guide to Birds of Hamilton- Wentworth 

1.00 

Citizens' Guide to the Protection of 
the Natural Areas of Hamilton- Wentworth 

Free 

Naturally Hamilton: A Guide to the 

Green Spaces of Hamilton-Wentworth 

Free 
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THE WOOD DUCK is published nine times a year September to May, inclusive, by: 
The Hamilton Naturalists’ Club 
Westdale P.O. Box 89052 
Hamilton, ON 
L8S 4R5 

Editor: Don McLean 

68-151 Gateshead Crescent Editorial Committee: 

Stoney Creek, ON L8G 3W1 Rob Dobos, Susan Doka, Lois Evans 
e-mail: don.mclean@hwcn.org Matt Mills, Jean Stollard 

THE WOOD DUCK is the official publication of the HNC and is produced by volunteer 
members of the Club and is printed on 60% re-cycled paper. Deadline for receipt of 
material is the fifteenth of the month preceding publication date. Articles may be 
reprinted without permission but credit lines must be included. Opinions expressed in 
THE WOOD DUCK are those of the author and do not necessarily reflect those of the 
editor or of the Hamilton Naturalists 1 Club. 

The HNC promotes public interest in the study, conservation and appreciation of our 
natural heritage. Meetings are held monthly September to May inclusive and field events 
are scheduled throughout the year. The Hamilton Naturalists’ Club is a registered 
charity and all donations as well as membership fees are tax deductible. 

Send noteworthy bird records to: 

Rob Dobos, P.O. Box 722, Waterdown, Ont. LOR 2H2. 

HNC Website: http://www.hwcn.org/liuk/hamnature/index.html 




This is a correction for a printing error on page 191, lower right corner. 


Consequently, bounty hunting of 
wolves as feared predators reduced 
wolf populations particularly along the 
eastern coast of North America and 
the nearshore areas of the Great Lakes 
and St. Lawrence River. 

By the turn of the century, most 
historical records indicate that 
there were only a few scat¬ 
tered pockets of wolves in 
remote mountain areas of the 
eastern U.S. Migrating 
coyotes that had previously 
been prevented from occu¬ 
pying eastern U.S. habitats '*%■ 

- because they were 


It is hypothesized that the warm¬ 
ing trend at the start of the 20th cen¬ 
tury that has allowed White-tailed Deer 
to penetrate further north into Canada, 
facilitated the Red Wolf mi¬ 
gration north- 
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